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One  does  not  live  for  more  than  thirteen  years  in  a  hospital 
for  the  insane  without  learning  many  things  about  the  human 
mind  and  its  reactions.  One  of  the  first,  and  to  me  most  sur¬ 
prising,  things  I  learned  was  that  absence  of  emotion  is  just  as 
abnormal  and  even  more  to  be  feared  than  excess  of  emotion. 
Depression  of  spirits  with  self-accusation  is  very  wearing  on  the 
patient  and  his  family  too,  but  it  will  pass;  intense  excitement, 
accompanied  by  wild  ideas  and  great  motor  and  emotional  activ¬ 
ity, — this  also  will  pass  in  time ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  either 
case  is  to  tide  the  patient  over  the  attack  without  harm  to  himself 
or  others.  But  the  stolid,  unresponsive  patient,  who  feels  no 
natural  affection  or  dislike,  whose  rigid  facial  muscles  betray  no 
sign  of  fear  or  joy  or  sorrow,  who  cannot  be  roused  to  grief 
though  his  nearest  and  dearest  die,  who  lives  an  absolutely  shut- 
in  life — this  is  the  typical  dementia  praecox,  whose  cure  is  hope¬ 
less  and  whose  mind  in  time  utterly  fails.  Therefore,  emotional 
poise  implies  controlled,  not  suppressed  emotions. 

Uncontrolled  emotion  is  destructive,  because  it  wrecks  nerve- 
force  and  impairs  one’s  judgment  and  makes  one  a  menace  to 
society;  but  controlled,  guided  emotion  is  constructive;  it  keeps 
the  soul  alive;  it  is  inspiration;  without  it  there  would  be  no 
great  deeds,  no  great  songs. 

In  these  days  of  preventive  medicine,  mental  hygiene  is  begin- 
.  ning  to  play  a  conspicuous  part.  While  we  do  not  know  the 
causes  of  certain  kinds  of  insanity,  we  do  know  that  the  person 
^  of  ill-balanced  temperament,  uncontrolled  by  either  himself  or 
j  others,  self-centered  and  introspective,  is  less  able  to  stand  any 
c^=*stress  of  emotion  or  work  and  is  much  more  liable  to  nervous 
or  mental  breakdown  than  the  person  taught  from  childhood 
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to  think  clearly,  to  be  quick  in  sympathy,  and  to  control  himself. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  “one-idea’d  man,”  whose  mind  runs  in 
a  groove  and  whose  life  settles  into  a  rut — “the  man  with  a  single 
track  mind” — is  more  likely  to  go  to  pieces  in  middle  life  than 
he  who  has  kept  all  sides  of  his  mind  alive  and  alert;  who  has 
many  interests  outside  his  business  or  profession ;  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  human,  not  a  mere  business  machine. 

What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  also  of  the  nation,  for 
the  nation  is  made  up  of  individuals.  We  are  today  seeing  a  hor¬ 
rible  example  of  one  whole  nation  gone  mad, — turned  from  a 
sentimental,  peace-loving,  somewhat  stolid  people  into  raving, 
bloodthirsty,  fiendish  maniacs,  lost  for  the  time  to  all  sense  of 
honor,  all  sense  of  decency.  What  shall  we  do  to  preserve  our 
national  sanity?  Shall  we  close  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  world,  refuse  to  roll  bandages,  because  we  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  the  terrible  wounds  these  bandages  may  cover, — 
refuse  to  read  the  newspapers  or  books  dealing  with  the  war 
because  it  is  “too  horrible”  ?  That  way  lies  a  deadening  of  sympa¬ 
thies,  a  stifling  of  human  instincts,  a  stultifying  of  reasoning 
powers.  Or  shall  we  read  every  lurid  detail  we  can  get  hold 
of,  soak  ourselves  in  emotion  and  scream  hysteric  demands 
through  the  newspapers  for  the  country  to  “get  up  and  do  some¬ 
thing”  no  matter  what?  That  makes  us  a  menace  to  society,  for 
while  the  first  course  harms  only  ourselves,  the  second  tends  to 
inflame  the  popular  mind,  sap  the  national  courage,  foment  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  administration,  incite  to  mob  hysteria  and  perhaps  to 
mob  violence.  We  must  keep  sane,  trust  those  in  office,  stop 
criticizing  unless  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about,  keep  our 
sympathies  alive,  our  emotions  controlled,  do  what  we  can  to 
help.  Now  what  can  we  librarians  do? 

The  library  may  seem  to  us  a  very  trivial  affair  in  these  days 
of  national  stress  and  stern  emotion,  when  we  all  long  to  do 
something  really  big  and  worth  while.  But — perhaps  you  do 
not  know  that  the  library  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
therapeutics  of  the  modern  hospital  for  the  nervous  and  insane. 
While  we  make  no  pretentions  that  books  cure  the  sick  mind — 
that,  of  course,  is  absurd — it  is  true  that  whatever  gets  the  mind 
out  of  its  rut,  out  of  its  vicious  circle  of  false  reasoning,  of  going 
over  and  over  and  over  again  the  same  dreary  round  of  thought, 
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whatever  can  divert  it  into  other  channels  even  for  a  short  time 
and  give  it  rest,  is  curative,  and  books  do  accomplish  this.  Interest¬ 
ing  work,  especially  if  it  is  creative  and  so  occupies  the  mind, 
helps ;  golf  and  tennis,  when  not  too  tiring,  help ;  knitting  and  sew¬ 
ing,  as  a  rule,  do  not,  because  the  mind  is  left  free  to  pursue  its  in¬ 
terminable  round  of  thought  while  the  fingers  fly  mechanically. 
But  one  cannot  work  or  play  strenuous  games  all  the  time,  and 
it  is  in  the  intervals  of  these,  after  the  day’s  business  is  over, 
that  books  are  needed  to  bring  their  message  to  the  still  active 
brain.  And  the  great  thing  about  books  is  that  there  are  so 
many  kinds  and  they  bring  so  many  messages.  For  one  it  is 
poetry,  for  another  a  novel  of  thrilling  adventure,  for  a  third 
an  absorbing  detective  story  (no  matter  if  it  is  a  trifle  “yellow” 
if  it  preserves  his  sanity)  ;  for  still  another  a  sweet  and  cheerful 
love  story;  others  will  turn  to  science  or  history  while  others 
still,  and  they  are  many,  will  seek  the  shelves  of  out-door  books. 
Now  if  the  public  libraries  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  at 
large  as  the  ideal  hospital  library  does  those  of  its  patients,  they 
will  be  performing  a  great  national  service, — that  of  helping  the 
people  to  keep  their  emotional  stability.  Not  unemotional,  mind 
you,  but  sane,  controlled  emotion. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  hospital  librarian  can  reach  her 
readers  much  more  intimately  than  the  public  librarian  can;  also 
that  the  small  library  in  town  or  village  is  on  more  companion¬ 
able  terms  with  its  readers  than  the  large  city  library  possibly 
can  be.  The  larger  the  library  the  greater  number  of  assistants, 
and,  correspondingly,  the  less  personal  contact.  But  even  here 
the  sympathetic  and  resourceful  person  at  the  desk  can  devise 
ways  of  getting  at  her  readers — or  rather  of  letting  her  readers 
get  at  the  books.  All  libraries,  practically,  have  “new  books” 
shelves  and  bring  out  as  needed  from  the  oblivion  of  the  stack 
books  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  Now  why  not  have  a  recre¬ 
ational  shelf  alongside  these?  In  my  library,  I  made  the  inter¬ 
esting  discovery  that  patients  and  nurses  took  out  books  that 
were  in  close  proximity  to  the  new  books.  It  had  been  a  matter 
of  anxiety  to  me  that  our  very  excellent  books  on  social  service 
were  known  to  so  few,  so,  acting  on  this  discovery,  I  tried  the 
experiment  of  moving  the  new  books  into  the  social  service  stack ; 
presto!  books  on  social  service  were  taken  out  all  the  time  and 
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more  demanded!  Then  I  changed  the  new  books  to  the  history 
department  with  like  results;  history  became  very  popular.  Now 
I  have  them  among  biography,  and  lives  of  great  men  all  remind 
us  that  they  really  are  very  interesting  reading;  books  that  never 
have  been  taken  out  before  in  the  history  of  the  library  are  read 
and  enjoyed  just  because  my  people  have  found  them  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  might  have  recommended  them  till  I  was  black  in  the 
face  without  achieving  this  result.  The  truth  is,  human  nature 
is  very  human!  The  mere  fact  that  a  thing  is  thrust  upon  one 
with  strong  encomiums  seems  to  be  a  cogent  reason  for  not  tak¬ 
ing  it,  while  if  it  is  casually  left  round  it  is  eagerly  appropriated. 

Of  course  the  first  things  we  want  today  in  the  library 
which  is  really  helpful,  are  war  books.  I  am  not  speaking  now 
of  the  educational  part  which  they  play — others  can  better  treat 
of  that;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  this  war  is  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  and  no  one,  unless  he  is  a  dementia  praecox  pa¬ 
tient  or  headed  that  way,  can  remain  entirely  aloof  and  untouched 
by  its  mighty  issues,  and  most  of  us,  in  New  England  at  any  rate, 
have  lived  with  this  war  for  nearly  three  years;  it  underlies  all 
our  thoughts,  and  we  are  consumed  with  a  passion  for  service — 
personal  service — something  which  will  really  help.  Now  to  do 
anything  intelligently  we  must  understand  this  war — its  causes, 
its  trend,  what  principles  the  different  nations  are  fighting  for, 
and  why  the  United  States  has  entered  the  maelstrom.  Other¬ 
wise  it  will  seem  a  senseless  massacre  and  we  will  be  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  help  by  intelligent  thought  and  speech,  if  not  by  actual 
service,  in  the  tremendous  economic  struggle  and  social  upheaval 
which  is  surely  coming  after  this  war  is  over.  In  order  to  help 
towards  a  durable  and  lasting  peace  which  shall  make  the  world 
forever  safe  for  democracy,  we,  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
people  of  democratic  America,  must  know,  and  understand  and 
teach — and  this  is  where  the  libraries  come  in.  That  library  which 
does  not  give  its  community  plenty  of  books  and  magazines  which 
shall  help  toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  this  war  is  failing  in  its  service  to  that  community.  The 
librarian,  especially  in  a  small  village,  who  does  not  inform  her¬ 
self  on  war  topics  so  she  can  answer  questions  and  prove  her 
opinions  by  authentic  books  which  she  can  give  her  people  is 
failing  in  just  that  personal  service  she  so  longs  to  give.  Occa- 
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sionally  you  find  some  one  who  frankly  says  he  is  not  interested 
in  the  war,  but  in  every  case,  if  you  will  question  him,  you  will 
find  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  it.  Educate  him,  if  you 
can. 

If  we  wish  to  preserve  our  emotional  poise  we  must  see  to 
it  that  books  on  all  the  many  sides  of  this  war  are  at  hand.  I 
know  no  better  way  to  show  you  what  I  mean  than  to  illustrate 
by  my  own  library,  remembering  always  that  I  come  in  closer 
contact  with  my  readers — patients,  staff  and  and  training-school — 
than  any  one  possibly  can  in  a  public  library.  Our  men  want 
books  on  the  war;  they  ask  for  something  on  the  causes — the 
“real  causes” — knowing  well  that  the  assassination  of  an  Aus¬ 
trian  archduke  by  a  Serbian  was  not  the  real  cause.  But  what 
was  it?  Now  for  months  a  map  hung  in  our  library,  and  many, 
many  times  patients  and  nurses  have  studied  that  map  and  seen  for 
themselves  the  geographic  causes — the  trend  of  every  nation  to¬ 
wards  the  sea;  the  hemmed-in  position  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
increasing  population  of  the  central  empires  and  of  Russia.  Then 
they  have  read  Gibbons’  The  nezv  map  of  Europe  which  lays  bare 
the  underhand  diplomacy,  the  strangling  of  the  small  nations  by  all 
the  great  powers  all  jealous  of  one  another.  I  tell  you,  every  nation 
which  interfered  in  the  settlement  of  the  last  Balkan  war  is  get¬ 
ting  just  what  is  coming  to  it  right  now  in  the  Balkans!  You 
cannot  sow  distrust  and  suspicion  and  reap  enthusiastic  love  and 
respect!  And  if  the  European  nations  have  not  already  learned 
that  secret  diplomacy  will  not  do,  then  America  has  a  hard  job 
before  her  in  trying  to  help  make  a  durable  and  lasting  peace. 
Give  your  thoughtful  readers  such  books  as  Gibbons/  Sloane’s 
The  Balkans  and  Shuster's  The  strangling  of  Persia  for  arraign¬ 
ments  of  this  diplomacy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany,  in  her  desire  for  expansion, 
was  blocked  and  balked  in  all  her  schemes  by  Great  Britain,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  if  she  had  submitted  her  case  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  she  would  have  had  much  sympathy  from  the 
rest  of  the  world;  but  she  chose  rather  to  shake  the  mailed  fist, 
to  consider  herself  the  chosen  “Scourge  of  God”  for  the  world, 
and  she  educated  her  people  for  three  generations  in  false  history, 
in  false  philosophy,  in  machine-like  docility  to  do  the  will  of  the 
“All-Highest,”  meaning  the  Kaiser,  not  God.  With  a  paranoiac 
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who  believes  himself  the  incarnation  of  Attila  the  Hun  at  its 
head,  this  nation,  trained  to  “the  will  to  power”  and  “might  makes 
right,”  flung  herself  across  the  civilization  of  the  world.  If  your 
people  don’t  believe  it,  give  them  Usher’s  Pan-Germanism, 
Cramb’s  Germany  and  England,  Beck’s  The  evidence  in  the  case, 
Owen  Wister’s  The  Pentecost  of  calamity,  Eric  Fisher  Wood’s 
two  books — to  mention  a  very  few  out  of  a  score.  Give  them 
also  the  very  able  articles  on  both  sides  in  the  Atlantic,  Outlook, 
World's  Work,  New  Republic,  Yale  Review,  etc. 

All  your  people  won’t  be  intelligent  enough  for  these  books,  but 
they  all  will  like  stories  of  trench  life:  Bairnsfather’s  Fragments 
from  France  and  Billets  and  bullets;  Boyd  Cable’s  stories ;  Kitch¬ 
ener's  mob,  The  first  hundred- thousand ;  Frederic  Palmer’s  books; 
Powell’s  Fighting  in  Flanders;  that  splendid  epic  of  unconquer¬ 
able  Verdun,  They  shall  not  pass;  Guy  Empey’s  Over  the  top  (ir¬ 
resistibly  American)  ;  Coningsby  Dawson’s  inspiring  letters  in 
Carry  on.  Kipling’s  Sea  warfare  tells  of  the  thrilling  exploits  of 
the  British  navy ;  Ambulance  No.  io,  Friends  of  France  and  The 
cellar-house  at  Pervyse  are  equally  thrilling  personal  narratives  of 
ambulance  and  hospital  work.  Some  authentic  books  of  what  has 
been  happening  in  Germany  are  Mrs.  Bullitt’s  An  uncensored 
diary  from  the  Central  empires,  Swope’s  Inside  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  and  Curtin’s  The  land  of  deepening  shadows. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  our  most  popular  books  which  are  out 
all  the  time.  Raemakers’  cartoons  should  be  included.  Terrible? 
Of  course  they  are  terrible, — they  make  one  shudder,  but  they 
are  the  simple  inexorable  verdict  of  a  man  who  has  seen.  If  Bel¬ 
gium  and  France  can  undergo  this  crucifixion,  we  can  at  least 
bear  to  look  through  our  tears,  and  then,  in  a  white-hot  passion 
of  divine  rage,  give,  give,  give  with  both  hands  and  every  ounce 
of  strength  in  us,  that  the  soul  of  this  American  nation  may  not 
perish  through  apathy! 

But  life  is  not  lived  on  these  high  white  pinnacles  of  patriotic 
exaltation,  nor  yet  in  the  depths  of  black  depression  which  invar¬ 
iably  follows ;  it  is  lived  on  the  sane,  commonplace  level  of  every¬ 
day  things.  To  all  of  us  come  times  when  the  spirit  is  satiated 
with  war  and  we  must  get  our  minds  off  all  these  horrors  and  on 
lighter  subjects.  Just  at  this  time,  probably,  the  papers  will  be 
filled  with  new  and  worse  statistics  of  the  submarine,  with  fresh 
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talcs  of  atrocities  in  newly  evacuated  territory,  and  some  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  will  hysterically  demand  that  everybody  be 
put  out  of  office  or  our  sons  and  brothers  will  be  sacrificed  to 
Democratic  incompetency.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  library  to 
get  out  its  antidotes  in  the  shape  of  books  to  divert  the  mind  and 
place  them  where  the  public  thinks  he  finds  them  for  himself. 
What  would  I  put  on  this  recreational  shelf?  Judging  by  what  I 
want  myself  in  such  moods  and  what  my  patients  ask  for  I  would 
take  some  of  Oppenheim  and  Joseph  Lincoln,  a  few  of  the  best 
detective  stories  in  the  library,  some  wild  west  tales,  two  or 
three  of  the  prettiest  love  stories  I  knew,  and  the  old  favorites: 
Kim,  Treasure  Island,  Kidnapped,  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Crewe's  career,  Old  Chester  tales,  Trollope  and  Jane  Austen. 
Then  I  would  go  to  the  poetry  shelves  and  get  Longfellow  and 
Lowell  and  Whittier — mid-Victorian  to  be  sure,  but  very  dear 
to  the  average  public — the  Oxford  Book  of  verse,  High  tide,  Sted- 
man’s  Victorian  and  American  anthologies,  Tales  of  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,  Masefield’s  Saltwater  ballads,  and  Kipling’s  poems.  I 
would  gather  in  some  of  Dr.  Crothers’  and  Stephen  Leacock’s 
Essays  on  the  way  and  other  charming  but  little  known  volumes 
of  essays  that  people  wouldn’t  see  otherwise  even  though  your 
library  has  the  open  shelf  system.  Then  I  would  visit  the  796’s — 
which  is  the  most  interesting  division  in  my  library,  for  here  I 
have  gathered  all  out-door  books,  animal  stories  (Thompson- 
Seton,  Roberts,  Long)  and  those  other  books  which  are  neither 
fiction  nor  nature  studies,  and  which  are  lost  on  the  essays  shelves : 
Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  My  summer  in  a  garden  (especially 
applicable  this  summer,  when  all  America  gardens  and  which  in 
my  library  had  been  buried  for  years  in  the  oblivion  of  the  630’s), 
the  Jonathan  papers,  Adventures  in  contentment,  Over  against 
Green  Peak,  At  the  North  of  Bearcamp  Water,  Sand  dunes  and 
salt  marshes — don’t  the  very  titles  make  one  long  for  the  open? 
I  would  take  a  very  liberal  supply  from  here  and  from  798  and 
799 — mountaineering,  hunting,  fishing  and  camping.  The  beauty 
of  these  is  that  you  can  have  all  the  mental  delights  of  camping 
and  none  of  the  physical  weariness;  to  one  frankly  middle-aged, 
the  way  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  outdoor  life  is  to  read  about  it 
while  comfortably  reclining  in  a  steamer  chair  inside  a  screened 
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porch,  with  cool  lemonade  at  hand  and  plenty  of  hot  and  cold 
water  on  tap  in  the  house. 

I  think,  if  I  were  a  librarian  in  a  public  library  where  I  couldn’t 
send  things  right  over  to  the  people  I  knew  would  appreciate 
them,  I  would  have  a  clippings  bulletin-board,  and  pin  on  it  little 
poems  which  pleased  or  helped  me.  I  wish  someone  would  have 
printed  on  a  great  card,  in  letters  that  one  could  read  across  the 
room,  that  magnificent  poem  by  Richard  Hovey — Unmanifest 
destiny — and  that  it  might  be  placed  in  every  library,  in  the  post- 
offices,  in  the  training  camps — in  all  places  where  men  congregate, 
until  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country  might  know  it: 

To  what  new  fates,  my  country,  far 
And  unforeseen  of  foe  or  friend, 

Beneath  what  unexpected  star, 

Compelled  to  what  unchosen  end, 

Across  the  sea  that  knows  no.  beach 
The  Admiral  of  Nations  guides 

Thy  blind,  obedient  keels  to  reach 
The  harbor  where  thy  future  rides ! 

The  guns  that  spoke  at  Lexington 
Knew  not  that  God  was  planning  then 

The  trumpet  word  of  Jefferson 
To  bugle  forth  the  rights  of  men. 

To  them  who  wept  and  cursed  Bull  Run 
What  was  it  but  despair  and  shame? 

Who  saw  beneath  the  cloud  the  sun? 

Who  knew  that  God  was  in  the  flame  ? 

Had  not  defeat  upon  defeat, 

Disaster  on  disaster  come, 

The  slaves’  emancipated  feet 
Had  never  marched  behind  the  drum. 

There  is  a  Hand  that  bends  our  deeds 
To  mightier  issues  than  we  planned; 

Each  son  that  triumphs,  each  that  bleeds, 

My  country,  serves  Its  dark  command. 

I  do  not  know  beneath  what  sky 
Nor  on  what  seas  shall  be  thy  fate ; 

I  only  know  it  shall  be  high, 

I  only  know  it  shall  be  great. 

With  this  before  our  eyes  and  in  our  hearts,  would  we  dare 
be  discouraged  even  though  everything  seemed  against  us? 

Little  jokes  might  be  put  on  this  bulletin-board,  too;  and 
anecdotes  of  courage  and  faith  and  hope  and  cheer.  We  might 
cull  from  the  papers  the  little  paragraphs  hidden  away  in  the 
corners  which  show  what  great  things  this  nation  really  is  doing 
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very  quietly — not  the  big  headlines  which  tell  us  its  mistakes. 
The  papers  take  care  that  we  shall  not  get  unduly  optimistic, — 
let  the  libraries  indulge  us  a  little  in  the  cheering-up  line.  We 
might  pin  up  the  latest  printed  directions  for  socks  and  sweaters 
and  helmets  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors ;  we  certainly  should  give 
prominence  to  articles  on  food  conservation.  In  short,  why  not 
make  the  library  the  live  centre  of  interest  in  the  town? 

So  much  for  our  duty  to  the  public  and  for  the  waking  hours 
when  man  is  able  to  a  great  extent  to  control  his  thoughts  and 
emotions.  But  what  of  ourselves  ?  What  of  the  sleepless  nights, 
the  long  nights  when  we  bear  the  burdens  of  all  the  world  on 
our  bowed  shoulders  and  the  grief  of  the  world  breaks  our  hearts ; 
when  we  can  see  no  sign  of  hope  anywhere;  when  we  forget  the 
high  courage  and  the  great  spirit  of  France  and  see  only  that 
she  is  dying  on  her  feet;  when  the  cries  of  Belgian  children  haunt 
our  restless  dreams;  when  the  thought  that  we  are  sending  our 
own  sons  and  brothers  into  that  hell  on  earth  brings  no  comfort 
from  the  great  honor  which  our  country  has  achieved  in  enter¬ 
ing  this  fight  to  make  democracy  safe  for  all  nations  and  we 
know  only  our  sorrow  for  those  we  may  never  see  again. 

You  say  over  and  over  all  the  poetry  and  hymns  you  ever  knew ; 
you  repeat  the  prayers  you  learned  in  childhood  and  add  many 
a  wild  plea  born  of  this  hour  of  utter  hopelessness ;  you  go  over 
all  the  tender  and  comforting  verses  in  the  Bible — then  comes 
the  picture  of  Rheims  cathedral  as  you  saw  it  in  its  pride  and 
glory,  of  the  homely,  thrifty  little  French  villages,  of  the  glorious 
castles  and  towns  of  Flanders,  and  your  mind  pictures  them  all 
in  ruins,  all  desolate;  the  hope  and  pride  of  England  dead  on 
French  battlefields — and  you  are  again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
circle  and  your  mind  begins  again  its  dreary  round. 

What  then  to  keep  one’s  emotional  poise?  Nothing — but  to 
face  it  through  to  the  end.  Granted  that  what  this  hour  of  in¬ 
tense  depression  forebodes  comes  true  and  German  efficiency  wins 
over  English  courage  and  French  spirit  and  Yankee  pluck  and 
ingenuity.  What  then?  They  may  invade  more  countries  and 
pillage  and  destroy.  They  may  impoverish  even  the  vast  resources 
of  our  own  country.  We  may  become  vassals  to  Prussian  mili¬ 
tarism  and  despotism.  What  then?  Can  one  nation  kill  another? 
Can  they  crush  our  spirit?  No — and  a  thousand  times  no! 
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But  what  of  Egypt?  Dead,  do  you  say?  Conquered  by  time, 
she  still  lives  in  the  solemn  grandeur  of  her  temples.  Greece? 
But  Greece  is  alive!  The  very  thought  of  her  is  beauty  that 
never  can  perish.  Helen  of  Troy  lives  in  deathless  beauty.  Ho¬ 
mer  never  can  be  annihilated.  The  Parthenon,  although  in  ruins, 
dominates  the  world  of  architecture,  and  it  is  not  of  those  who 
destroyed  it  that  we  think  when  we  gaze  upon  its  perfect  lines, 
but  of  Phidias  and  Cimon  who  conceived  and  made  it.  Greece 
played  her  part  and  passed  away,  leaving  a  heritage  of  beauty  no 
other  nation  ever  can  attain,  but  the  spirit  of  Greece  still  lives. 
Rome,  then,  sacked  and  pillaged  and  laid  in  ruins  by  hordes  of 
barbarian  Teutons,  her  mighty  empire  overthrown  and  the  long 
silence  of  the  dark  ages  settling  like  a  pall  over  her  tomb.  Dead? 
Why,  Roman  law  rules  the  civilized  world  today!  All  these 
nations  played  their  part  and  passed  away,  even  as  man  does, 
but  what  was  deathless  in  each  still  dominates  us.  Do  you  know 
that  wondrously  beautiful  poem  The  Ultimate  Nation  by  Richard 
Burton  ? 

Once  Babylon,  by  beauty  tenanted, 

In  pleasure  palaces  and  walks  of  pride, 

Like  a  great  scarlet  flower  raised  her  head, 

Drank  in  the  sun  and  laughed  and  sinned  and  died. 

Where  Tyre  and  Sidon  teemed  with  ships  aload, 

The  wharves  are  idle  and  the  waters  lone; 

And  to  the  Temple  which  was  His  abode 
In  vain  Jerusalem  recalls  her  own. 

Brooding  the  bygone  from  her  sculptured  seats, 

In  living  rock  her  mighty  memories  hewn, 

Along  the  Nile,  wonder  of  water  streets, 

Old  fertile  Egypt  is  a  stranger’s  boon. 

Mark  Athens,  breathed  upon  by  breath  of  gods, 

With  bards  and  sages  to  reveal  her  signs. 

Leap  like  a  flame  above  life’s  iron  clods, 

To  fall  in  ashes  upon  vacant  shrines. 

And  Rome,  firm-founded  in  a  wide  emprise; 

Her  laws  and  legions,  her  imperial  goal. 

Avail  not  when  her  sometime  honor  dies, 

Smothered  in  shows  that  kill  the  mounting  soul. 

Such  names  of  pride  and  power  have  been  brought  low, 

Lapsing  alike  into  the  cavernous  years : 

Out  of  the  grayness  of  the  long  ago 
Their  ghosts  flit  homeless  and  we  guess  their  tears. 

The  destiny  of  nations !  They  arise, 

Have  their  heyday  of  triumph  and  in  turn 

Sink  upon  silence  and  the  lidless  eyes 
Of  fate  salute  them  from  the  final  urn. 
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How  splendid-sad  the  story !  How  the  gust 
And  pain  and  bliss  of  living  transient  seem ! 

Cities  and  pomps  and  glories  shrunk  to  dust, 

And  all  that  ancient  opulence  a  dream. 

Must  a  majestic  rhythm  of  rise  and  fall 
Conquer  the  nations  once  so  proud  on  earth  ? 

Does  man  but  march  in  circles,  after  all, 

Playing  his  curious  game  of  death  and  birth? 

Or  shall  an  ultimate  nation,  God’s  own  child, 

Arise  and  rule,  nor  ever  conquered  be; 

Untouched  of  time  because,  all  undefiled, 

She  makes  His  ways  her  ways  eternally? 

Here  we  have  it:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  status  quo; 
nations,  like  individuals,  must  develop  or  decay ;  they  cannot  stand 
still.  But  decay  comes  from  within.  If  we  allow  the  vision  to 
fail  we  perish,  but  no  nation  can  kill  another.  Kill  England  ?  Kill 
America?  Never!  America  is  liberty;  England  is  law;  France 
is  the  flame  of  the  spirit,  and  nothing,  not  even  Prussian  hate  and 
rage  can  kill  liberty  and  law  and  soul  though  they  burn  and  pil¬ 
lage  and  destroy  in  fiendish  rage. 

But  all  these  wasted  young  lives,  you  say ;  the  hope  and  glory 
of  Europe  and  now  America,  laid  low.  Dare  we  say  they  are 
wasted  ?  Once,  two  thousand  years  ago,  there  lived  in  an  obscure 
village  in  an  almost  unknown  country,  a  man  known  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  son  of  the  village  carpenter.  This  man  taught  strange 
doctrines  for  three  years,  then  was  condemned  by  his  enemies 
and  crucified.  What  a  waste !  Only  thirty-three  years  of  life, 
only  three  years  of  work,  and  no  sons  to  carry  on  his  name.  And 
such  an  ignominious  death;  not  even  the  glorious  death  for  his 
country,  fighting  in  the  cause  of  freedom — just  crucified.  Yet 
the  death  of  that  young  man  changed  the  faith  of  the  whole 
world.  In  his  death  he  became  victor. 

Again,  hear  the  voice  of  the  Great  American  speaking  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation:  ‘‘From  these  honored  dead  we  take  in¬ 
creased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion — we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain — that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.”  Was  it  a 
waste  of  life  which  gave  this  nation  a  “new  birth  of  freedom?”  Is 
not  the  humanity  of  the  world  worth  fighting  and  dying  for? 

Face  it  through;  face  it  through;  you  will  find  that  the  end  is 
victory.  And  there  is  this  about  it,  once  you  have  faced  it 
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through  to  the  very  end  and  seen  that  there  can  be  no  defeat  of 
the  soul,  never  again  will  you  have  to  go  through  this  nightmare 
of  fear  and  horror.  You  know  just  as  absolutely  as  you  know 
that  you  are  alive,  that  liberty  and  truth  cannot  be  defeated  by 
oppression  and  falsehood  and  you  await  the  outcome  calmly. 
With  a  quiet  mind  you  are  free  to  turn  to  your  work,  remember¬ 
ing  that  we  librarians  can  help  the  nation  by  giving  our  people 
constructive  books  which  shall  lead  them  to  intelligent  thinking 
and  direct  personal  service,  and  recreational  and  inspirational 
books,  which  shall  lift  their  minds  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
apprehension  and  depression  which  settles  upon  us  all,  helping 
us  as  individuals  and  therefore  as  a  nation  to  keep  emotionally 
sane — controlled,  quick  in  sympathy,  quick  in  personal  service, 
clear  thinking,  holding  to  our  national  honor  and  the  vision  with¬ 
out  which  the  people  perish. 
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